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Chapter |]. 


practical Ethics, 


mr. Russell is one of the most intriguing of contemno- 
rary writers. wis style is lucid, his motive zealous, and his 
argument clever. To the uninitiated he soeaks with authority. 
To the careful thinker he is a provoking problem. ft is the 
problematic asnect of wr. Russell which will engage us iu this 
paper. 

Mur thesis in regard to wr. Russell is as follows; wis 
practical ethics is commendable and well defen@ed but is ren- 
dered invalid philosophically on three counts; first, it em- 
ploys a point of view inconsistent with his philosophy; second, 
it goes beyond the bounds set by his theoretical ethics because, 
third, the consequence of his theoretical ethics is ethical 
subjectivity. We turn directly to a summary and analysis of 
his practical ethics leaving the criticism for the second 
chapter. 

In his practical idealism yr. Russell has left little to 
be desired. His motives are unselfish, his idealism is high, 
and his enthusiasm is untiring. These points need some elabor= 
ation. 

That wr. Russell's motives are unselfish is evidenced by 
the fact that he has endured a great amount of criticism and 


even persecution for his ideals. This has been especially true 
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of his activities in the iakarant of veace, and individual 
liberty. During the war he took un the defense of a group 
of conscientious obdjectors who had been abused by the 
government. ne, a teacher, was sentenced to two years hard 
labor for refusing to be coerced into military service. yr. 
Russell wrote a vamnhlet exvosing these abuses and as a re- 
sult suffered rather severe curtailment of his liberties. 
He had been engaged to lecture at yarvard in 1917 and it was 
rumored that he might succeed josiah Royce, but parvard author~ 
ities were notified by the British ambassador at Washington 
that wr. Russell would not arrive. His passports had been 
refused. Furthernore he was not allowed to visit Scotland, 
Liverpool, or the Bnglish coast towns. ye was dismissed from 
the faculty of Trinity College and forbidden to continue his 
lectures on yathematical logic in Cambridge. Finally he was 
fined $500.7 

This is probably the most outstanding instance of what 
he has been willing to endure for the sake of what he believes 
to be just and right. jn addition he has been severely and 
unjustly criticised for his theories, not only in morality, 
but also in philosophy, by those who would answer him by mak-= 


ing him avvear to be ridiculous. A most amusing examole of 


1. “The Bertrand Russell Case," yndependent, jan. 8, 1917. 
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3. 

this is the controversy which waged in the nation after the 
publication of his book, our Knowledge of the External World. 
Tne reviewer for the Nation treats it as follows; "m this 
volume...yr. Russell definitely reveals his call to preash the 
gosvel to the heathen; the gospel being the new mathematical 
knowledge, the heathen being the psychologists, who are not 
halt bad, the physicists, who are lacking in imagination, and 
the philosophers who are both hopeless and a wd He 
suggests that yr. Russell has received his knowledge of Berkeley 
“from the man in the street," and concludes, "Zither yr. Russell 
is unfathomably deep or he is, after all, astonishingly naive 
and uninformed. ur conclusion is that he is not unfathomably 
ieee” 

The comments and the svirit of this review were sufficient- 
ly reckless to cause prof. Chendler of ghio State yniversity 
and prof. perry of Harvard to come to the defense of yr. 
Russell's reputation. prof. perry pointed out in an article 
in the same magazine® that the review was “positively mislead- 
ing,” and that wr. Russell was not, as implied, a “crude ama 
teur" but one who was "Fespected by opponents and followers 
alike,” being held in high regard by "Santayana, Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and Royce." 
1. "grganum Novissimum." Nation, Jan. 21, 1915. 


2. ybid. 
3. "The philosophy of yr. Russell," wation, reb., 18, 1915. 
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These are not, as we shall see later, the only instances 
of ridiculous criticism to which yr. Russell has been subjected. 
of course, everyone - a@ public position is due for a certain 
amount of such treatment but yr. Russell seems to get it in 
quantities heaped uo and running over, the reason doubtless 
being that he holds views which are at variance with so many 
different groups, property owners, the state, religionists, 
moralists, and philosophers. The significant thing to be drawn 
from these conflicts is the fact that yr. Russel] is willing 
to submit tc this abuse in the interest of what he holds to be 
true rather than to pursue a more cautious course. This may 
be taken as evidence of the fact that his motives are unselfish. 

x*e kek & ek eH 

The task of showing that his ideals are above reproach 
is a more difficult matter, though |. think this can be done. 
not all will agree that his ideals will work out in practice 
as be intends them to but if it can be shown that in insisting 
upon these ideals he has the best interests of man at heart we 
may let pass as a human fallibility the fact that he may be 
mistaken. This task will engage us for the present. 

Let us turn first to his educational inate. Mr. 


Russell's reform in education would start with a change in the 


1. Based on Education and the Good Life, Ch. 2. 
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attitude of the system toward the child. “The teacher should 
love his children better than his State oF his Church; othor= 
wise he is not an ideal teacher.* He holds that pupils “should 
be regarded as ends, not as sinha "neither character nor 
intelligence will develop as well or as freely where the teacher 
is deficient in love; and love of this kind consists essentially 
in feeling the child as an eather 

In addition to having this feeling of love for the student, 
the teacher must have some idea of excellence for the student. 
He recommends an excellence made up of four characteristics, 
Vitality, Courage, Sensitiveness, and intelligence.” By yital- 
ity is meant physical vigor. By Courage is meant first, the 
absence of irrational fear,whtch it is possible to eliminate 
by paridn toed * and second, self-respect combined with an imper- 
sonal outlook on life. The impersonal outlook on life can be 
achieved by cultivating those things which take us beyond our- 
selves, namely, love knowledge, and art. A third cmstitusnt in 
excellence is sensitiveness, by which is meant “the quality of 
being affected pleasurably or the reverse by many things, and by 
the right things," the “right things" being social approbation 
and sympathy. one should feel sympathy “even when the sufferer is 


not an object of snecial affection" and "when the suffering is merely 


1, Education and the Good Life, p. 57. 
2. yoid§ p. 58: 
3. bid. p. 60. 
4. ybid. in 66, 
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6. 

known to be occurring (though) not sensibly present." The 
fourth constituent of excellence is intelligence, the instinc- 
tive basis of which is curiosity. Curiosity ought to be 
"associated with a certain technique for the acquisition of 
knowledge,"* rather than stifled by "the desire to instil what are re- 
garded as correct beliefs."” "“gpen-mindedness should therefore 
be one of the qualities that education aims at producing."* He 
would have this open-mindedness be tearless and virile, and would 
find at this point a place where courage could be applied with 
more value than most of the places where it is now applied, such 
as heroism in war. “courage is essential to intellectual pro- 
bity, as well as to physical heroism. The real world is more 
unknown than we like to think;..5..411 sorts of intellectual sys- 
tems=-Christianity, Socialism, patriotism, etc.--are ready, 
like orphan asylums, to give safety in return for servitude. A 
free mental life cannot be as warm and comfortable and sociable 
as a life enveloped in a creed. only a creed can give the feel- 
ing of a cosy fireside while the winter storms are raging without." 

These are the ideas which lie at the bottom of his reform 
in education. mfhey are characterized by a return to the root 
meaning of the word “educationy--a "leading out" of native avti- 


tudes, this boing done with absolute reverence for the individual 


1. Education and the Good Life, p. 71. 
2. I id. Pe ° 
So. Jbid. p. 74. 
4. [bid. Pe Wie 
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student. He protests bitterly thet "it is not in the spirit 
of reverence that education is conducted by the states and chur- 
ches and the great institutions that gre subservient to them. 
What is cmsidered in education is hardly ever the boy or 
the girl, the young man or woman, but almost always in some 
form, the mainteinance of the existing order....Almost all edu- 
cation aims at strengthening some grouv, national or religious 
or even social, in competition with other grounvs. ft is this mo- 
tive, in the main, which determines the subjects taught, the 
knowledge which is offered and the knowledge which is withheld, 
It is this motive also which determines the mental habits that 
the pupils are exnected to acquire. PFardly enything is done to 
foster inward growth of the mind and soirit; in fact, those who 
have had most education are very often atrovhied in their men- 
tal and spiritual life, devoid of impulse, and nossessing only 
certain mechanical aptitudes which take the place of living 
thought." From this we gather that the central idea in educa- 
tion, from his point of view, is reverence for the individual 
student. 

Our second investigation of his practical ethics lies in 
the direction of his political ideals. yr. Russell is as much 


at variance with the existing order in politics as in education, 


1. "Bertrand Russell's plea For the Child as the Vital Factor 
in yodern Education." Current 9pinion, july, 1916. 
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8. 
and in the same direction, namely, that the good of the individual 
is overlooked. "Political ideals must be based uvon ideals for 
the individual life. The aim of politics should be to make bhe 
lives of individuals as good as vossible....The problem of poli- 
tics is to adjust the relations of human beings in such a way 
that each severally may have as much of good in his existence 
as possible.” 

Mr. Russel] notes two kinds of goods; those of individual 
possession such as property, and the goods of a mental and spiri-~ 
tual sort, such as science and art. The former can belong to 
one man at the expense of others but the latter are increased 
in common as individuals possess them. Sorrespondingly there 
are two kinds of impulses; (1) Possessive, which aim at acquir- 
ing private goods which cannot be shared, and (2) Greative, which 
aim at bringing into the world the kind of goods in which there 
is no privacy. “he best life is one in which the creative 
impulses play the largest part and the possessive imoulses the 
smallest."* Emphasis on the latter leads to “comvetition, 
envy, domination, cruelty, and almost all the Sei is that infest 
the world. jn varticular it leads to the voredatory use of force. 
Material possessions can be taken away by forde and enjoyed by 


the robber. Spiritual possessions cannot be taken in this way.”” 


1. Russell. "political deals," w. American Rev. Feb. 1917. 
2. bid. 
3. [bid. 
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9. 

When this distinction is once grasped the individual 
will be aware that the goods which can be taken by force will 
be worthless and he will be moved by a svirit of reverence for 
others rather than by a desire to lord it over them. "They 
will treat every human being with a kind of tenderness, be- 
cause the principle of good in him is at once tragile and in- 
finitely precious....Jn one word, all their dealings with 
others will be insnired by a deep impulse of reverence.” 

Another consequence of realizing the superior place of 
the creative over the possessive impulses is the fostering of 
self respect in the individual. He wil] not only be moved by 
a spirit of reverence for others but also by “resvect for the 
fundamental impulse in himsel f."= 

If the things above noted are what we desire in the in- 
dividual lives of versons, then we may judge volitical insti- 
tutions by whether first, they encourage créativeness rather 
than possessiveness; second, they preserve self resoect. 
Applying these tests to modern volitical institutions yr. 
Russell finds a vast discrepancy. "Sur institutions at present 
rest on two things; property and power. Both of these are very 
un justly distributed."© This emphasis stifles creativity and 


forces confomity. Asa cure for the situation he makes two 


1. Russell, “political ydeals," Ww. American Rev. Feb. 1917. 


2. jbié. 
5. [bid. 
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10. 
Suggestions; (1) that the government of every organization be 
rendered democratic ; (2) that self-government for subordinate 
grouns be increased, whether these grouos be geogranhical, 
economic, or defined by some common belief like religious 
sects," 

These are the ideals which lie at the bottom of his re- 
forms in politics. They are elaborated in his books, Why yen 
Fight, and proposed Roads to Freedom. jm the former he consid- 
ers the essential functions of the State, the Law, the police, 
the Army, and the navy. A consideration of the functions of 
these agencies leads him to the conclusion that "the evil 
wrought in the modern world by the excessive power of the State 
is very great, and very little recognized. The chief harm 
wrought by the State is promotion of efficiency in war....Apart 
from war, the modern great State is harmful from its vastness 
and the resulting sense of individual hebplessness."~ The 
source of these evils is the fact that power is the chiei end 
of the State. 

Toward rectifying these evils he recommends a verfection 
and extension of the Law as a means for settling disnutes, even 
on an international aloes He recommends a new emvhasis on 


the positive functions of the State, Community welfare, sanita- 


1. Russell; "political Jdeals," y. American Rev. Feb. 1917. 
2. Russell; Why wen Fight, py. 59-~60, 
Se rbid. Pe 66. 
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tion, and the prevention of disease; compulsory education; 
encouragement of scientific research; and the diminishing of 
economic injustice, such as prevails in monopolies. These 
positive functions, however, ought to be left as much as vossible 
in the hands of voluntary organizations so as to encourage 
personal initiative by making it possible for individuals to 
ally themselves with the particular organization which suits 
their taste, the function of the State being merely to exact 
efficiency from these organizations. These recommendations ate 
again the extensions of the belief in the rights of individuals 
and reverence for their personalities. 

ur. Russell's social position is that of pure Anarchism. 
Though this is the ultimate ideal it "is for the present im- 
possible, and would not survive more than ayear or two at most 


ve adopted." 


Since this is at present impracticable he finds. 

that “the best practicable system, to my mind, is that of Guild 

Socialism, which concedes what is valid both in tha claims 

of the State Socialists and in the Syndicalist tear of the State, 

by adovting a system of federalism among trades for reasons 

Similar to those which are recommending federalism among nations." 
Anarchism, the theory which yr. Russell regards as ideal 

in politics, is opposed to every kind of forcible government. 


1. Russell; proposed Roads to Freedom, p. xi. 
Se [bi ry pp. xi=-xii, 
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12. 

"Tt is opposed to the State as the embodiment of the force 
emoloyed in the government of tne community. Such government 
as Anarchism can tolerate must be free government, not merely 
in the sense that it is that of a majority, but in the sanse 
that it is that assented to by all. Anarchists object to such 
institutions as tne police and the criminal law, by means of 
which the will of one part of the community is forced upon an- 
other part... pibderty is the supreme good in the Anarchist creed, 
and liberty is sought by the direct road of abolishing all 
forcible control over tne individual by the community tt? The 
Anarchism to which he holds believes in the communal ownership 
of land and rie 

The desire at the bottom of Anarchism is a more just 
distribution of the world’s goods. mika is chosehas one of the 
direct roads to individual liberty. Anarchists maintain that 
if the economic organizations, now operated by cavitalists could 
gradually be turned into self-governing communities operated 
by the producers there would be “an almost boundless change for 
the better, crime and noise might be nearly eliminated (from in- 
dustry), the hideousness of industrial regions might be turned 
into beauty, the interest in the scientific aspects of produc 
tion might become diffused among all producers with any native 


1. Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom, p. 33. 
2. jbid. p. 35. 
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13, 

intelligence, and something of the artist's joy in creation 
might insoire the whole of the work. Work might be made so 
attractive that most everyone would want to work. This 
attraction would be salutary too, since there is to be no con-= 
pulsion to work in the Anarchist society. ‘foreover, al] common 
commodities are to be supplied to the limit of desire to all 
applicants.” 

mr. Russell objects to the Socialist doctrine that work 
alone gives the right to the enjoyment of the vroduce of work, 
because under the Socialist regine only the kind of work 
recognized will be thst which commends itself to the author=- 
ities in charge. "Writing books against Socialism, or against 
any theory embodied in the government of the day, would cer- 
tainly not be recognized as work. Wo more would the painting 
of pictures in a diftrerent style from that of the Royal Academy, 
or producing olays unpleasing to the censor. Any new line 
of thought would be banned, unless by influence or corruption 
the thinker could crawl into the good graces of the pundits, 
These results are not foreseen by Gocialists, because they 
imagine that the Socialist State will be governed by men like 
those who now advocate it. This is, of course, a Setusioas’ 


To these standardizations and curtailments of liberty wr. Russell 


1. Russell,;provosed Roads to Freedom, p. 103. 


2, rbid. p. 104. 
3. bid. Pe 107. 
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14, 
is not willing to subscribe, and for these reasons he does not 
endorse State Socialism. Anarchism, he holds, would be more con- 
ducive to the life of the arts and sciences, 

However, while Anarchism has the advantege in regard to liberty 
Socialism has the more effective inducements to work. When 
work is optional, as in Anarchism,there will be the problem 
of avoiding a too large idle class. Another difficulty with 
Anarchism is the fact that its orincinle which regards all 
law and government in some degree an evil is not, as we 
have noted, applicable to the present order. With society 
as unstable as it is some acts must be forbidden by law. To 
obviate these difficulties wr. Russell suggests a vlan which 
follows closely the lines of Krovotkin's Anarchism but is 
“rendered more practicable by the adovtion of the main 
princivles of Guild Sootaltem.4 

The specific recommendations in his plan are as follows,” 

1. Compulsory education to the age of 16 and free 
education up to the age of 21 at least. 

2. NO compulsory work, but a bare livelihood for 
those who choose not to work and a strong public opinion in 
favor of work. JIdleness ought to be economically possible, 


for this would constitute a strong motive for making work 


1. Russell, proposed Roads to Freedom, 0.192. 
2. ybid. Ch. Vir. 
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i5. 
agreeable, Four hours work a day will keep a community in 
comfort. 

5. Every industry will be self-governing thru elected rep=- 
resentatives. Relations between ditferent groups of pro- 
ducers will be regulated by a guild congress. Matters cor- 
cerning the community will comtinue to be settled by parli- 
ment and disputes between this body and the Guild Congress 
will be settled by a board comoosed of an equal number of 
representatives from each. 

4. Pay will be given, not only for what is accomolished, 
but also for the willingness to work. Bach Guild is to 
decide whether special skill merits extra pay. wynattrac- 
tive work could be rewarded by higher vay with shorter 
hours, 

5. Pay will be maée thru some medium of exchange, prefer- 
ably notes which are negotiable as long as a year from date 
of issue, 

6. Women in domestic work, married or unmarried, will be 
paid, making them economically independent. Expense of 
children will not fall on the parents since they will receive 
their share of the necessities, which are to be given to all 
freely. 

7. Government and law will exist but will be reduced to 
a minimum. Criminal law in regard to property violations 


will have become obsolete. 
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16. 

These, briefly, are the chief pvoints in his social 
position, and while they are interesting in themselves they 
are Significant for ‘because of the ideals out of which they 
grow, and which they are calculated to oreserve. Mr. Russell 
has no hesitancy in saying that it is freedom, individual 
resvonsibibity, and creativity that he is svonsoring. "I 
do not say freedom is the greatest of all good; the best 
things come from within--they are such things as creative 
art, and love and thought. Such things can be helped or 
hindered by volitical conditions, but not actually produced 
by thom; and freedom is, both in itself and it its relation 
to these other goods, the best thing that volitical and 
economic conditions can secure."* 

We turn now from his volitical ideals to his ideals 
of marriage and love. Here again we find very much the 
Same principles operating. It is the same conception of 
life anvlied at a different point. He says; “Those whose 
lives are fruitful to themselves, to their friends, or to 
the world are inspired by hope and sustained by joy; they 
see in imagination the things that might be and the way 
in which they are to be brought into existence. fn their 
private relations they are not preoccupied with anxiety 
lest they should lose such affection and respect as they 


1. Russell; pronosed Roads to Freedom, p. 111. 
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17. 

receive, they are engaged in giving affection and resnsct 
freely, and the reward comes of itself without their seek- 
ing. [Italics mine) A life lived in th&s spirit--the spirit 
that aims at creating rather than possessing--has a certain 
fundamental happiness, of which it cannot be wholly rotbed 
by adverse circumstances, This is the way of life recommended 
in the Gospels, and by all the great teachers of the world. 
Those who have found it are freed from the tyranny of fear, 
Since what they value most in their lives is not at the mercy 
of outside power. If all men could summon uv the courage 
and vision to live in this way in snite of dbatucton and dis- 
couragement, there would be no need for the regeneration of the 
world to begin by political and economic reform, all that is 
needlin the way of reform would come automatically, without 
resistance, owing to the moral regeneration of individuals. 
But the teaching of Christ has been nominally accented by ths 
world for many centuries, and yet those who follow it are still 
persecuted as they were before the time of Constantine." 

These words, though written in 1919 as the basis of 
political reform, had tremendous imolications for marriage. 
These implications are drawn out in comolete detail in a book, 
Marriage and yorals, which apneared ten years later, The text 


of this book was announced in the quotation above; They who 


1. Russell, proposed Roads to Freedom, pp. 186--187. 
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16. 

Ware engaged in giving affection and resnect freely." There are 
many critics who hold that undoubtedly yr. Russell wrote this 
book with great deference to "freedom" but with little concern 
for “affeétion and resnect™., This, however, we shall find later 
to be open to question. 

wr. Russel] thinke that the main causes of unhanviness 
at present sre, “ill-health, poverty, and an unsatisfaztory sex 
life.w We have slready noted how he has conducted his attack 
on poverty and the slavery of which it is a symptom. f#is attack 
on the last factor is presented in yarriage and worals and, 
from the standpoint of child training, in Education and the Good 
Life. We may concern ourselves with the presentation in tha 
former, since, once that is decided uvon, the kind of education 
to follow will be obvious. [t is true, however, that yr. 
Russel] regards early education in sex as a part of the root of 
the evil, but this is true because his ideals in sex are at 
varianve with those commonly taught to children. A change fin 
ideals calls for a change in education, the nature of the educa= 
tion being determined by this change in ideals. We turn, there- 
fore, to a consideration ot the changes in the sex ideal which 
he considers feasible. 

The thing which passes for “reverence” in the sex train- 


ing of children wr. Russel] calls by anothsr name, "Fear". 


1. Russell, Selected pavers, vo. 192 
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19. 
"Fear has been thought the only way to make women ‘virtuous,’ 
and they have been deliberately taught to be cowards, both 
physically and mentally. Women in whom love is cramned en- 
courage brutality and hypocrisy in their husbands, and distort 
the instincts of their children. me generation of fearless 
women could transform the world, by bringing into it a genera~ 
tion of fearless children, not contorted into unnatural shaves, 
but straight and candid, generous, affectionate, ana free. mMTheir 
ardor would sweep away the cruelty and vain which we endure be- 
cause we are lazy, cowardly, hard-hearted and stupid," 

He maintains that the kinds of fear which have constituted 
the basis of feminine virtue in the past are "fear of h3ll-fire 
and the fear ot pregnancy .¥” Both of these fears can ve removed 
now since the decay of traditionel theology and the development 
of contraceptives. With the vossibility of the removal of these 
fears, and with them the "brutality and hypocrisy" of which 
they are the cause, the way to the good life, the "generous and 
free" life, is opened. But what constitutes the "good" life? 

Is it to be a Saturnalia characterized by the absence of shame 
and freedom from offsoringe It 4s at this ovoint thet many of 

the critics of yr. Russell shoot high and widé, This remains 

to be made clear. 

ur. Russeil does not advocate sexual license. pe seys, 


1. Russell, Selected pavers, po. 192-93. 
2. Russell, yarriage and worals, p. 84. 
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20. 
"I do not think thet the new system any more than the old 
should involve an unbridled yielding to impulse..." Again, 
"The morality which I should advocate does not consist simoly 
of saying to grown-up peovle or to adolescents; *Follow your 
imvulses and do as you like." There has to be consistency 
in lifes; there has to be continuous etfort directed to ends 
that are not immediately beneficial and not at every moment 
attractive; there has to be consideration for others; and there 
should be certain standards of rectitude."= These modifica- 
tions of basic impulse are nseded because "...civilized peovle 
cannot fully satisfy their sexual instinct without love. The 
instinct is not completely satisfied unless a man's whole being, 
mental quite as much as physical, enters into the relation. 
Those who have never known the desp intimacy and the intense 
cémpanionshio of happy mutual love have missed the best thing 
that life has to give."” "Ty am not suggesting that there should 
be no morality and so self~restraint in regard to sex, any more 
than in regard to food....& comorehensive sexual ethic cannot 
regard sex merely as a natural hunger and a vossible source of 
danger. Both these voints of view are imnortant, but it is 
even more imnortant to remember that sex is connected with some 
of the greatest goods in human life....No civilized man, and 


no savage that I have ever heard of, is satisfied in his instinct 


1. Russell, marriage and yworals, p. 92. 
o. Feid.. Ds Slis 
oe yoid., De 158. 
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21. 
by the bare sexual act. If the imoulse which leads to the act 
is to be satisfied, there must be courtshiv, thera must be 
love, there must be companionshiv."2 These quotations are 
probably sufficient to show that the freedom which rr. Russell 
is seeking is not an indiscriminate sex freedom. 

We may ask then if it is not sex that is to be liberated, 
what is ite We let wr. Russell answer tor himself; "To secure 
as little interference with love as is compatible with the 
interests of children should be one of the main purposes of a 


wise sexual ethic." 


(Italics mine) It is love that is to be 
made free and it is to be made as free as possible, even in 
marriage, but this freedom must not infringe unon the rights 

of children. ove is to be onen-eyed and fearless, drawing 
unon the instinctive varts of mants nature,which wr. Russell] 
would have “trained” rather then sourbed 2° te would heve 

love liberated because, as we noted above, be regards love as 
the "best thing that life has to give." "yz believe myself, 

he says, “that romantic love is the source of ths most intenss 
delights that life has to offer. yn the relations of a man and 
woman who love each other with vassion and imagination and ten- 
derness, there is something of inestimable value, to be ienorant 
of which is a great misfortune to any human being. | think it 
important that a social system should be such as to permit this 


joy, although it can only be an ingredient in life and not its 


1. Russell, marriage and yorals, pp. 295-94 and 297. 
Zp YOids,. Din 129, 
3. ybid., pop. 310. 
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22. 

main purvose."! 

It may be vointed out, on the contrary, and indeed yr. 
Russell is aware of it, that "love is an amarchic force which, 
if left free, will not remain within any bounds set by law or 
custom."* Js it not, therefore, carrying coals to yewcastle 
to talk of liberating this disruptive force? To this problem 
mre Russeli replies that when there ars no children involved 
as the result of a union, the problem is not serious... Consequent- 
ly, he does not regard a union as marriage when it is childless.® 
Ghildless unious are a matter of individual cocern and of no 
interest to the law. As as matter of fact ne would have a cer- 
tificate of pregnancy accomnany the avvlication of a counle for 
marriage. This would make possible "sex relations as a digni- 
fied, rational, wholehearted activity in which the comolete 
personality coonerates." and out an end to the Silly "boot legged" 
sex which is carried on at the oresent time in the svirit of 
“bravado” and under the ban of society. pre holds that comvar- 
atively vermanent partnershivs among students would be a good 
thing (provided, of course, we accent his definition of a sex 
relation as one involving affection and love; we may understand 
that when he recommends sex it is always this definition of sex). 
In addition to solving the problem of the unusual sex strain of 
adolescent years under the best possible auspices, these vartnerships 
1. Russell, yarriage and yorals, p. 74. 
2. [bid., pe. 128, 
5S. Tbid., p. 156 


4. Russellts letter, quoted by Judge Ben Lindsay, The Companion= 
ate warriage, pe. 210. New york; Boni and piveright, 1927. 
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28. 
would have the additional advantage of being excellent preparation 
and training for marriage, for ha holds tnat it is not desirable 
"$hat either a man or woman Should enter uson the serious business 
of a marriage intended to lead to children without having had 


previous sexual experience." 


Moreover, “stable relations with 
one partuer are ditficult for many people until they have had 
some exoerience of variety. If our outlook on sex were inna 

we should exvect university students to be temporarily married, 
though childless. They would in this way be freed from the 
obsession of sex which at present greatly interferes with work. 
They would acquire that experience of the other sex which is 
desirable as a prelude to the serious partnershio of a marriage 
with children. And they would be free to exnerience love without 
the concomitsnts of subterfuge, concealment, and dread of disease, 
which at present poison youthful adventures."" These unions, 

if they do not prove to be permanent, can be dissolved without 
embarrassment to either varty or offense to society. 

This takes care of liberated love outside or the family 
relationshio but what is to be done after shildran havg arrived 
to complicate the situstione yust not the pursuit of love then 
be abandoned for more serious matterse We can best answer this 
complicated question by first noting in what esteem yr. Russell 
holds the family relationship. 


For him marriage (which always means a union issuing in 


1, Russell, marriage and yorals, p. 166. 
2. Ybid., p. 282. 
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24. 

children) is an institution of cardinal importance, "yarriage 
is something more serious than the pleasure of two people in 
each other's company; it is an institution whéch, through the 
tact that it gives rise to children, forms part of the intimate 
texture of society and has an importance extending far beyond 
the personal feelings of the husband and a a Again he 
emphasizes, "...tha stability of marriage is to my mind a matter 
of consideravle imoortance....] think that where 4 marriage is 
fruitful and both varties to it are reasonable and decent the 
expectation ought to be that it will be lifelong...” 

Marriages is imvortant from two points of view, tnat of 
the child and that of the parents, “oarental affection, when 
it is of the right sort, undoubtedly furthers 4a chiid's devalop- 
ment....lhe affection of parents makes infants feel safs in 
this dangerous world, and gives them boldness in experimenta- 
tion and in exploration of their environment....¢f a child is 
to grow up hanpy, exoansive, and fearless, he needs a certain 
warmth in his environment which it is difficult to get excent 
through parental affection....Thers is another service which a 
wise father and mother can perform for their children...they can 
introduce them to the facts of sex and parenthood in the best 
possible way "> It is because of these very imoortant advan= 
tages for caildren that he views with apprehension the growing 
tendency to substitute the State for the family, as in matters 
1. Russell, yarriage and worals, p. 76. 


B. reid... p. Fae 
3. Ibid., pp. 194-95, 
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25. 
of education, health, etc. fhe tendency so far has been salutary, 
making for less cruelty to children,. But there are "very grave 
dangers" in substituting entirely the State for the family. 
The State is impersonal and has no regard for the individual. 
Administrators are not likely to "regard human beings as ends 
in themselves, but as material for some kind of cmstruction. 
woreover, the administrator invariably likes uniformity.... 
Children handed over to the mercy of institutions will there- 
fore tend to be all alike, while the few who cannot conform to 
the recognized pattern will suffer Sheseener enue” In addition 
to stifling individuality the state, being the only ons to 
whom children would be resoonsibl3, would take advantage of 
this situation in international relations. This would be "grave 
reason to fear that the world would become even more bloodthirsty 
than it is a’ present."” 

Although there are these dangers, he comsiders it "far 
from imorobable” that in the future the State may completely 
replace the father--by offering pay and protection for mother-= 
hood and supnvort for children. But he does not consider this 
a desirable thing, "The break-up of the family, if it comes 
about, will not be, to my mind, a matter for rejoising."® 
This he holds for the reasons mentioned above, namely, those 
which establish the family relationshin as of cardinal imvor- 
tance for children. 

1. Russell, yarriage and yorals, p. 217. 


ne jbid., De ° 
So. Toid., p. 308. 
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26. 

He regards the family relationshiv, however, as of even 
more imnortance to varents, "The family is imoortant at the 
present day more through the emotions with which it vrovides 
parents than for any other reason. Parental emotions in men 
as well as in women 8re perhaps more imvortant than any others, 
in their power of influencing action. Both man and women who 
have children as a rule regulate their lives largely with refer- 
ence to them, and children cause perfectly ordinary men and 
women to act unselfishly in certain ways, of which perhaos 


lite insurance is the most definite and waddurauys, <* 


From the standpoint of the mother the family relationship 
is important because it answers her desire for protection dur- 
ing pregnancy. This might be taken care of if the State were 
to offer absolute protection and sunvort for exovectant mothers, 
but there would still remain a disadvantags, namely, "the 
abolition of the father's nlace in the home would be the (cause 
of a) diminution in the intimacy and seriousness of their 
(women'ts) relations with men. Human beings are so constructed 
that each sex has much to learn from the other, but mere sex 
relations, evan when they are vassionate, do not suffice for these 
lessons. CGooveration in the serious business of rearing near 
dren, and comoanionshiv through the long years involved, bring 


about a relation more imoortant and more enriching to both parties 


1. Russell, yarriage and yorals, p. 183. 
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27. 

than any that would exist if men had not resoonsibility for their 
children. And 7] do not think that mothers who live in a purely 
feminine atmosohere, or whoss contacts with men are trivial, 
will, except in a minority of cases, be quite so good for their 
children from the vnoint of view of emotional education as those 
who are hapvily married and coonerating at each stage with 
their husbands." 

From the standpoint of the father the family relationshino 
has effects more important. "“yuch the most imoortant question 
in relation to the family in individual psychology is the effect 
upon the ae If law and custom should dictate that chil- 
dren belonged to the mother alone and if the State ofiered the 
protection to mothers which now falls uoon the tathers then the 
effect unon male psychology would be serious. jt would "ymmensely 
diminish the seriousness of men's relations to women, making 
them more and more a matter of mere pleasure, not an intimate 
union of heart and mind and body. It would tend towards a 
certain triviality in all personal relations, so that a man's 
serious emotions would be cmcerned with his career, his country, 
or some quite imversonal subject...My belief is, though 7] out 
it forward with sone hesitation, that the elimination of va- 
ternity as a recognized social relation would tend to make ments 
emotional life trivial and thin, causing in the ond a slowly 


growing boredom and desnair, in which vrocraation 


1. Russell, warriage and yorals, p. 199. 
ae tbid., De 201. 
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28. 
would gradually die out, leaving tna human race to be replenished 
by stocks that had preserved the older convention.” 

The result of our study, to this point, of yr. Russell's 
ideals of marriage and love may be summarized as follows, ve 
regards the love relationship as the greatest good which life 
has to offer and feels that it ougit to be purified and liberated. 
He regards the family relationship as having the most serious 
significance for the children, for the parents, and for society. 
He feels that this relationshiv ought to be life-long. Wow we 
return to the question which we raised above but did not answer, 
namely, How can the family relationshion be rendered stable if 
the vursuit of love is not abandoned at marriage, and if the 
pursuit of love is abandoned at marriage are not the individuals 
concerned losing so much of the greatest good that lite has to 
offero We may take the last vart of the question first. 

It will be remembered that one of the advantages which 
“mr. Russell honed to realize from the childless partnerships of 
college days is the fast that thase exosriences would make for 
a wiser choice of a life companion. jt may be inferred froa 
this that he exvects a well-matched couple to find in the 
marriage reiationshiop a continued exneriense of the values of 
love. He confirms this inference in so many words, "Jt is, of f 


course, a very g¢00d thing when a husband and wife love each 


2 
other so comoletely that neither is ever temnoted to unfaitnfulnmess,..” 


1. Russell, marriage and yorals, p. 203. 
2. roids, pe 3516. 
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29. 
Again, “A marriage which begins with passionate lovs and leads 
to children who are desired and loved ought to produce so deep 
a tie between a man and woman that they will te93l something 
infinitely precious in their comoanionshio, even after sexual 
passion has decayed, and even if either or both feels sexual 
passion for some one elue ow? 

This last condition, “even if either or both feels sexual 
passion for some one else”, introduces a new element into the 
Situation. Jt may be true that exoeriment before marriage will 
enable one to choose a mate more wisely but wr. Russell seems 
to believe that no matter how wise the choice, it is not likely 
that the mate will be so satisfactory, or tha conditions so 
ausvicious that one or the other will never feel an attraction 
to some one else. This also he confirms, "there can be no doubt 
that to close one’s mind on marriage against 211 the anvroashes 
of love from elsewhere is to diminish recentivity and symnathy 
and the opoortunities of valuable human contacts. [rt is to do 
violence to something which, is in itselr desirable. And like 
every kind of restrictive morality it tends to promots what one 
may call a Bliceman's outlook upon the whols of human life-~-the 
outlook, that is to say, which is always looking for an onportu- 


nity to forbid something.” 


He thinks further, that it is not 
likely that individuals will go through life and marriage without 
feeling attractions outside. “ynless people are restrained by 


1, Russell, warriage and yorals, p. 142. 
y,1bid-, Dd. 141. 
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30. 

inhibition or strong moral scruoles, it is very unlikely that 
they will go through life without occasionally having strong 
impulses to adultery. But such impulses do not by any means 
necessarily impty that the marriage no longer serves its purvose. 
There may still be ardent afiection between husband and wife, 
and every desire thet tha marriage should continue, Suppose, 
for example, that a man has to be away from home on business 
for a number of months on end. jf he is ohysically vigorous, 
he will find it difficult to remain continent throughout this 
time, however fond he may be of his wife. The sama will apvoly 
to his wife, if she‘is not entirely convinced of the correctness 
of conventional morality. Infidelity under such circumstances 
ought to form no barrier whatever to subsequent havpiness, and 
in tact it does not where tne husband énd wife do not consider 
it necessary to indulge in melodramatic orgies of jealousy." 

Now, in view of the fact that there is strong likelinood 
that there will be: attractions outside, yr. Russell is going to 
provide for them. we feels that to exact faithfulness in the 
presence of these attractions outside would be to lay so much 
in the way of achieving the good life. "A good life cannot be 
founded unon fear, vrohibition, and mutual interference with 
freedon, Where faithfulness is ashieved without thease, it is 
good, but where all this is necessary itmay well be thet too 


high a vrice has been psid, and that a little mutual toleration 


1. Russell, warriage and Yorals, p. 231. 
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of occasional lapses would be wstter. There can be no doubt 
that mutual jealousy, even where there is ohysical faithfulness, 
often causes more unhappiness in a marriage then would be caused 
if thera were more confidence in the ultinate strength of a deep 
and pernanent affection." 

A thing is implied in this last sentences which throws 
light on our problem. These extra-marital affections, with which 
“wr. Russell is here dealing are clearly subordinate to the 
marriage affaction, and do not constitute a challengs to the 
fundamental character of tna marriage affection, which is "deep 
and permanent". They are temporary attractions involving 
Ssymoathy, understanding, and mutual delight (which we saw are a 
part of his definition of sex) but they are passing fancies. 
He says; “yarriage should ve a partnershio intended by both 
parties to last at least as long as the youth ot their children, 

at 
and not regarded by sither aS,the mercy of temporary amours."* 
(rtalics mine,) ",..each party should be able to vut uo with 
such temnorary fancies as are always liable to oocur, vorovided 
(Italics mine) 

the underlying affection remains intact., The osycaology of 
adultery has been falsified by conventional morsels, which 
assume, in monogamous contries, that attraction to one person 
cannot coexist with a serious affection for another. Everybody 
knows that this is untrue, yet everybody is liable, under the 


=z 


influence of jealousy, to fall back unon this untrue theory...” 


1. Russell, Marriage and yorals, »o. 316. 
Sp bids, 296. oa 
Su:7bid. » 231. 
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32. 
tt is in order to close up this possible outlet for jealousy 
and to open this possible field of happiness that wr. Russell 
recommends that adultery not be considered an adequate grounds 
for divorce. pa thinks the better way is to taach both partners 
to sontrol jealousy and develonv a spirit of generosity and rever- 
ence toward each other such that temoorary fancies of this kiné 
will be possible. 

However, there is an acute proolem which arises at this 
point; What is to te done in case ine outside fancy takes on 
proportions such that it eclinoses the affection of the marriage 
relation? Sunvose it involves a deliberate preference for 
anotner verson>? This vroblem, when it occurs is serious for it 
means failure of tha marriage, and involves the rights of chil- 
dren, and it is to be remembered that children are tha thing 
which renders a marriage sienificant for yr. Russell, tor othar- 
wise it is not marriage. 

So far as J] am able to determine, yr. Russell has two 
recommendations for ceases of this kind. first, nvarants should 
remembar that tha rights of children take presedense over their 
feeling tor each other (or ths absence oi such feeling). "The 
husband and wife, if they have any lova for thair children, will 
so regulate their conduct as to give their children the best 
chance of a hapoy and healthy development, This may involve, 


at times, very considerabie self-repression. And it certainly 
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33. 
requires that both should realize the suveriority of the claims 
of children to ths claims of their own romantic peori one; 

This position has been criticised by wr. [ionomann on the 
ground that varants who do not love each other sassionately will 
not cooperatsa in the rearing of children. wr. Russell defends 
himself on the ground that he knows of a large number of sases 
in which the contrary is true and cites as further proof the 
situation in France where parents are very dutiful in soite of 
excentional freedom in adultery. He ooints out further that 
this criticism ignores the emotion of parental affection which, 
“where it is genuine and strong, oreserves an unbreakable tie 
between husband and wife long after ohysical passion has decayed 
We may sonslude that in his ovinion ‘it is vossible for parents 
to cooperata in the rearing of their children in snits of an 
overoowering affection outside, if both will tolerate the vresence 
of this outside affection. 

The second recommendation annlies to cases ",..where one 
or both perties hate not sufficient self-sontrol to orevent 
disagreements from coming to the knowledges of the children, (in 
which) it may well bs better that ths marriage should b3 dissolved, 
It is by no means ths casa that the dissolution of a marriage 
is invariably the worst thing possible from tha point of view 
of the children; indeed it is not nearly so bad as the spectacle 


of raised voices, furious accusations, perhaps even vislense, to 


1. Russell, marriage and yorals, p. 236. 
27 Tit. Ps Zot. 
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34, 
which many children are exvosed in bad homes." 

It should be remembered that yr. Russel] does not anprove 
these cases as ideal representations of marricge and that marriage 
tor him, when it is as it should be, is a spontaneous, delightful, 
free, creative association which enlists the whole personalities 
of each partner. ft should be further pointed out that such 
breakdowns as those to which the above recommendations apply 
are intended to be reduced to a minimum by his Sadie of marriage, 
and the possibilities of the marriage relationship are intended 
to be magnified. These things will be accomolished wien love 
is made free because "love can flourish only as long as it is 
free and spontaneous; it tends to be killed by the thought that 
it is a duty. n@ These things will be rendered more likely 
when there is fresdom for exnerience in love b2fcre entering the 
serious relationshin of marriage. 

It may be objected that this liberating of love will, in 
many cases, amount to little more than sexual licenses. This is 
admitted but it is pointed out that "sex intercourse apart from 
love has little value, and is to be regarded vrimarily as exper- 
imentation with a view to uiéwe. #f It would be well if these 
could be avoided, but to do so would require a legal machinery 
SO oporessive that the finer exnerimerts in love would be 
crushed with the baser. 


Mr. Russell has not lost faith in marriage. He still 


1. Russell, ywarriage and yorals, p. 317. 
2. IYbid., p. 140. 
3. yoid., p. 128. 
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35. 

believes that it is a relationshiv caneble of great value but 
only under certain conditions. "The essence of a good marriage 
is respect for each other's versonality combined with that 
deep intimacy, physical, mental, and sviritual, which makes a 
serious love between man and woman the most fructifying of all 
human eC He doss not think this is possible without 
self-control], but the thing to be controlled is the spirit of 
jealousy, for it is "better to control a restrictive and hostile 
emotion such as jealousy, rather than a generous and exvansive 
emotion such as Lowa 

We may say in conclusion that yr. Russell's practical 
ethics in regard to marriage and love are characterize@ by the 
application of the same snirit of freedom and reverence for the 
rights of the individual personality as we tound in his political 


and social ideals. 


We have soent a great deal of time elaborating his inter- 
pretation of the morality of the marriage relation because much 
superficial criticism is waged at this point. Asviring critics 
hope to silence him by showing that he is inimical to the stabil- 
ity of the family, or that he is an advocate of license, or that 
he is an "uncontrolled thinker", or what not. 

Ane such criticism is that of Senator pruce, set forth in 
his review of ywarriage and worals. we infers by a juxtavosition 


1. Russell, warriage and yorals, p. 320. 
2. [bid., p. 259. 


&. William vabell pruce. "A Criticism of Bertrand Russell's yew 
Morality." Current History, yarch,1930. 
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36. 
of isolated quotations that wr. Russell favors the maternal to the 
bi-parental family. He points out that the divorce situation 
is not loose enough and that wr. Russell would have adultery no 
cause for divorce. Bivorce, says he, is “interesting to this 
innovator only ‘as a transitional step on the way from the bi- 
parental to the purely maternal family'". ye points out further 
that the state is taking the place of tha fathar. These citations 
are accurate but it is not to be inferred that yr. Russell approves 
them. Jn fact, he says in the next oaragraph, “easy divorce does 
not afford a genuine solution to the marriage oroblem.n? Wwe have 
already noted that he casts his vote for the stability of the 
family but the Senator criticises his "daringly destructive" and 
"licentious view" on the ground that the family ought not to 
be sunvianted by a relationshin insvired by "the most canricious 
and fugitive of our physical anvetites...terminable at any moment,.,.. 
at the will of the parties to it. "...marriage owes its dura- 
bility rather to moral vorincivles than to mere sexual attraction 
which steadily declines." With all ot thas yr. Russel] would 
agree heartily. The fcenator rounds out his case with the part- 
ing shot that one cause of divorce is the "speculative aphro- 
Gisiacs of theoretical writers who find in these habits a gainful 
field of literary profit." With this also yr. Russell would 
probably agree, since he makes it a habit not to answer versonal 


thrusts. 


1. Russell, yarriage and yorals, p. 238. 
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37. 

The Senator is not alone in his contempt for vr. Russell. 
Br. Logan Glendening adds his measure of contemnt for these 
“speculative aphrodisiacs" by showing that wr. Russell is an 
“uncontrolled entukertie Such a verson is one who has "that 
amusing habit of...baving 2 new thought and instantly proclaim- 
it as true...eAlthough yr. ,ussell is sunpvosed to be a man of 
scignce no one indulges in more uncontrolled thinking. And his 
pronouncements are made doubley dangerous because he has two 
disarming qualities; one is his superficial appearance of saint- 
liness; the other is his widespread reputation for intellectual 
profundity." These denunciations remind us of those we encountera 
at the beginning of our study, which prof. perry felt it necessary 
to correct. We may look over these, however, since Dr. Clendening 
is a physician rather than a philosopher and his criticisms give 
evidence of the fact that he is out of his field. 

{Tnere is another kind of criticism waged against this 
"new morality" which is more sober but hardly more exact. This 
kind is represented by yrs. Walter Warrick, who classes Russell 


with joseph Wood xrutch, Ernest pemingway, Aldous puxley, and 
2 


3 


the other anostles of biological sovhistication. She says 
"The xrutchss and Russells of this world jump to the conclusion 
that the youngsters share the cynicism of their somewhat weary 

selves. tyr, Russel] does not know it but he is fast becoming 


old rashioned." we thinks his children ars just like him, their 


1. Logan Clandening. "Sex yadness," Forum, §ctober, 1930 
2. urs. Walter D. Warrick. "Farewell to Sophistication." yarpers, 
Nctober, 1930 
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38. 
favorite books being “The Triumvh of wechanism and The Sownfall 
of the Home." 

The objection to this criticism is that one cannot class 
Russel] with grutch, vemingway, and puxlsy without doing violence 
to the facts. Tns conclusion these men draw from our enlightened 
age is complete despair; the conclusion yr. Russell draws is hope. 
Thess men have lost faith in reason and confiéence in love (if 
Mr. Krutch is to be taken as spokesman). wr. Russell has done 
neither. Aside from this, there is the consideration that yr. 
Russell himself reoudiates any such connection, "wr. Krutch's 
yodern Temper is pathetic." “nme of yr. Krutch's most pathetic 
chavters deals with the subject of aieencie Again he says; "J 
lived too long myself in the Victorian age to be a modern 

ccording to yr. Krutch's standards. I have by no meanq] ost 
my belief in et a Such statements as these make the iden- 
tification of yr. Russell with the school of literary biologists 
very difficult and any critisism based on this identification 

is likely, therefore, to be suverficial. 

I mehtion these criticism ot Russel] for they are character 
istic of the ees trend of objection to his morality of marriage. 
In my opinion they do not go deep enough; they are suverficial 
and inadequate. Jf yr. mussell is answered he must be answered 
in terms of his own philosophy. wyothing whatever is to be gained 


by calling him an “uncontrolled thinker" or misreoresenting his 


1. Russell, The Gonquest of Happiness, pp. 32 and 35. 
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n BD 
point of view. We gives cogent reasons why his practical ethics 
ought to make for a larger release of life and these reasons must 
either be accepted or shown to be faulty. personally, as [ have 
tried to show, ] think they must be accented. This shifts the 
criticism to another point, one which is after all more vulnerable, 
However, before we are ready to mak? this criticism we have one 
more exhibit of his practical ethics, namely, his ideals of 


personal happiness. This may be dealt with briefly. 


His ideals of personal happiness are set forth in a non-= 
technical treatise, The Gonguest ot Happiness. The theme of 
the book is implied in the opening chapter, “There is no ulti~ 
mate satisfaction in the cultivation of one element of human 
nature at the expense of all pthere. He believes thar 
hapviness is attained by the elimination of conflict from per- 
sonality and the attainment of harmony. "The time snent in 
producing harmony between the differentparts of one's person- 
ality is time usefully employed « 

The book is divided into two parts, the causes of unhap- 
pinesS and the causes of hapciness. Chief among the causes of 
unhappiness noted are an unwholesome preoccunation with oners 
self; a misdirected desire for power as in competition, envy, 
and the desire to persecute; ang unfounded sense of guilt or 
shame; and fear. The main causes of happiness, on the other hand, 


1. Russell, The Qonquest of Happiness, p. 22. 
Ze -1oid., De 252. 
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40. 
are an objectification of interests; a wide exercise of affec- 
tion; an energetic attitude toward life, buttressed by a broad 
imperson31 outlook on life and the ability for submission. 

Mr. Russel] is resommending what has proved helpfub in 
his own experience as tne key to happiness, namely, the dis- 
covering of what things he desired most and the setting out to 
achieve these waneae He has achieved harmony among his desires 
and attained the widest possible exvression for as many of them 
as are comnativle with harmony. He vroceeds on the assumotion 
that “in a rational ethic it will be laudable to give pleasure 
to any ons, even to oneself, vrovided there is no counter- 
balancing pain to oneself or shorn” He writes, he says, 
as a hedonist, assuming that hanviness is the good, but he aamits 
that the acts he recomnends "are on the whole the same as those 
to be recommended by the sane moralist."° 

As he works out his hedonistic ethic it assumes a form 
commendable to all from the standvoint of versonal ideals. fe 
does not believe that uncontrolled passion will save the vroblem 
of the relation between tue sexes, and no more does he believe 
that uncontrolled desire will lead to the good life. Mhe good 
life, he tells us, is that which "makes for happiness both in 
ones self and in others." This is to be achieved by minimizing 
hatred and envy and cultivating passionate love, parertal affec- 


tion, friendship, benevolence and devotion to science and art,» 


1. Russell, The Conquest of Haopiness, p. 17. 
2. Thid., ~. 99. 


3. Ibid., p. 247. 
4. [bid., p. 168. 


5, ypbid. 
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41. 
From the standpoint of personal ideals and the expansive life 
there is certainly nothing here tnat is offensive. yr. Russell's 
idea or the good life might te very easily mistaken for the idea 


ot a periectionist or a self-realizationést in ethics. 


The conclusion to which we come, having reviewed the field 
of his practical ethics is that his motives are unselfish and 
his practical idealism is high, being characterized in politics, 
education, marriage, and personal happiness by an emnhasis on 
the rights of the individual (as a member of a social group) 
and by an emphasis mre the creative, rather than the possessive, 
tendencies in human reture. Without going into the separate 
details of his reform vrogram and an evaluation of each argument 
we accept the general vlan and particularly the ideals uvon which 
it rests as beyond reproach. yf fault is to be found we believe 
it must be found elsewhere. This is the task of the pages to 
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Chapter qT. 


practical Zthics without a Parent. 


In taking up a criticism of yr. Russell's ethics we 
direct attention first to the ooint where his practical ethics 
joins on to his philosophy. There is a weakness at this union 
of such a nature that if criticism is focused sharply upon it 
the noint of connection will] be dissolved, leaving his practical 
ethics suspended in mid air. His salutary conclusions will 
have come into being without a parent. They will be seen to 
be less fortunate even than Athene, who sprang full-grown from 
the head of zeus. To the task of showing this disjunction be- 
tween wr. Russell's ethics and his ohilosovhy we now turn our 
attention. 

Philosophy for yr. Russell is Science gensralized. wpe 
draws no conclusions beyond those which are warranted by the 
sciences, "What J wish to bring to your notice is the possibil- 
ity and imvortance of anpolying to ohilosovhical vroblens cer- 
tain broad principles of method which havs been found succassful 
in tne study of scientific cusatient.* 

ur. Russell rules out of philosoohy the notion of the 
universe aud the notions of good and evil. Thera is no such 
thing as a "universe" for "the apparent oneness of the world 
is merely the oneness of what is seen by a single spectator 
or apprehended by a single cinta” The difference between 


1. Hussell, mysticism and Logic, p. 98. 
Se YOIGs. pe 99. 
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43, 
science and ohilosoohy is the fact that the provositions of 
ohilosophy are more general, that is they are concerned, not 
with the whole of things collectively, but with all things 
distributively. his nakes nim an absolute pluralist. A 
second difference between science and philosoohy is the fact 
that philosophic propositions are a priori. "A philosoonical 
proposition must be such as can be neither proved nor dis- 
proved by emoirical evidence."* Philosophy becomes tne 
"Science of the possible,” or the general; it is indistin- 
guishable from logic; and its essence is analysis rather than 
agnthesis.” 

“Ir. Russell has no worries about metanohysical causality 
because he has no metanohysics. modern ohysics reduces matter 
to a set of evants which vrocead outward from a centre. If 
there is something further in the centre itself, we cannot know 
about it, and it is irrelevant to physics." Causality be- 
comes “rules ascording to which events are connectad, equations 
which “suffica to detarmine what hapvnens in empty space and 
statistical averages as to what haovens to matter. Whether 
there are laws, othsr than those of statistics, governing the 
behaviour of an individual atom in this resoect, we do not 
know." "Causality does not involve compulsion, but only a 
law of sequence; if ohysical and mental events run parallel, 
either may with equal justice be regarded as causing the other, 


1. Russell, mysticism and Logic, »o. 1ll. 
26 tbid., DD. 112-13, 


5. Russell, Philosoohy, p. 157. 
a, Ibid., De 149, 
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44, 
and there is no sense in soeaking of them as causally indeven- 


dent." 


"The law of causality, [| believe, like much that passes 
muster among philosophers, is a relics of a bygone age, surviving, 
like the monarchy, only because it is erroneously supposed to 

do no bate We In the place of the notion of Cause he puts induc- 
tive probability, based on the observation of sequences which 
have hitherto operated Goneistentiy.” 

The ultimate reality is a system of events. "“yodern 
physics reduces matter to a set of events which proceed out- 
ward from a centre, jt there is something further in the 
centre itself, we cannot know about my, ce? These events which 
constitute the natura of ultimate reality are essentially the. 
same wnether they combine to make physical objects or to make 
thoughts. The distinction between mind and matter is thus 
dissolved. "The traditional dualism of mind and matter...] 
regard as mistaken.... the distinction between mind and matter 
is illusory. fhe stuff of the world may be called physical or 
mental or both or neither, as we please; in fact, the words 
serve no purpose."” 

Thus what we call mind is merely a collection of these 
events of which the stuff of the physical world is comnosed. 

It is "merely a cross-section in a stream of physical causation, 


and there is nothing odd about its being both an effect and a 


1, Russell, Philosophy, p. 258. 

2. Russell, ywysticism and Logic, p. 180. 
3. Ibid., pp. 192-96. 

4. Russell, Philosonhy, p. 157. 

5. Ibid., po. 140-42. 
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45. 
cause in the physical world. Thus physical causal laws are those 
that are fundamental." 

"ental" events are those which occur in the region of a 
living brain. They have no constitutive or creative discrete- 
ness other than that which is characterized by the ooeration 
of ohysical laws on sensitive tissue. ‘yemory in some of its 
forms is, as we have seen, a consequences of the law of conditioned 
reflexes, which is at least as much physiological as vsychological, 
and characterizes living tissue rather than mind. xnowleige, 
as we have found, is not easy to distinguishfron ssnsitivity, 
which is a property vossessed by scientifis instruments."= 
"Thus ‘mind’ and tmental’ are merely apvroximate consents, 
giving a convenient shorthand for certain apvroximate laws, 

In @ completed science, the work 'mind’ and the word marines 
would both disapnear, and would be reolaced by causal laws 
concerning ‘events’....[% will be seen that the view which |] am 
advocating is neither materialism nor mentalism, but what we 
Cali *neutral monism'. Jt is monism in the sense that it 
regards the world as composed of only one kind of stuif, 

namely events; but it is pluralism in the sense that it admits 
the existence of a great multiplicity of events, each minimal 
event being a logically self-subsistent sabia ae 

A view which reduces matter and mind to logical relations 
dispenses, from the standvoint of consistency, with any unity 
1. Russell, Philosovhy, p. 150. 


2. Tbid., p. 280. 
Oe ybid., DV. 281-282. 
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46. 
or autonomy in mind or consciousness. The admission of only 
one kind of stuff in the world makes thought the outgrowth of 
things and consciousness a function. yr. Russell is aware of 
this; his conclusion is that there are "thoughts" which verform 
the function of “knowing” and that "thoughts are not made from 
any different stuff from that of material objects.w- "mhosa 
avents are classed as 'mental' which are characterized by the 
combination of sensitivity with associative revroduction. The 
more markedly this combination exists, the more *mental’ are 
the events concerned; thus mentality is a matter of degree.” 


"can be known 


A mental event may be further defined as one that 
with the highest degree of certainty, because in physical snace- 
time, the event and the knowing of it are contiguous. Thus 
‘mental’ events will be certain of the events that occur in 
heads that have brains, These will not be all events that 
occur in brains, but only such as cause a reaction of the kind 
that can be called {hs Pe The total effect of this 
ooint of view is the putting of the razor to such notions as the 
Self with its unity and constitutive activity. A selective, 
organizing, unifying knower is not essential to knowledge, for 
knowledge is the eitect oroduced by “events that occur." 

If we were answering wr. Russell's philosonhy we should 
point out that without the activity of such a knower it would 
have been impossible for him to reach such a conclusion, for 
1. Russell, philosoohy, p. 214. 


2. [bid., 
3. Tbid., o. 215. 
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47. 
events do not organize themselves into knowledge. We should 
ooint out that the activity of the Self is evident even in 
simple vercention. These enticements are alluring but they lie 
outside our present purpose. ur task lies in showing that vr. 
Russell is not, on the basis of his vhilosonhy, vernitted to use 
the conceot Self in his thinking and furthar, he is not vermnitted 
to apveal to any unifying, selective, organizing faculty, for 
thés is what we mean by tue salt. 

Our next task is to show that he does not conduct himself 
consistently in the light of these limitations. pe drives the 
Self out the back door but smuggles it in taru the window while 
the reader is unaware. He devotes some attention to this var- 
ticular complication and it will be instructive, from the point 
of view of uncovering a =P c confusion, to note this treatment. 

We must realize at the outset that on the question of the 
existence of the Seli, even when he faces the issue squarely, 
vr. Russell is vacillating. His voint of view is not the same 
in his philosophy as in his problems of philosonhy. Jn the latter 
he voints out? that it is difficult to exolain how we have 
knowledge of a sense datum unless we assume that we are “acquainted 
with something which we call *y*. Jt doss not soem necessary 
to suppose that we are acquainted with a more or less pernanent 
person, the Same today as yesterday, but it dées seem as though 


we must be acquainted with that thing, whatever its nature, 


1. p. 80. 
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48. 
1 

which sees the sun/(to take a singe examole), and has acquaint- 
ance With sense-data. Thus, in sone sense it would seem we 
must be acquainted with our Selves as apposed to our particular 
exveriences. But arguments can be adduced on both sides,” and 
though it is probable "it is not wise to assert tnat it undoubt- 
edly does ocour.*? In the “problems” his mind is open on the 
question and he entertains a strong vossibility in favor a Self 
of which we have immediate knowledge. 

However, after some fittecn years of meditation on the 
subject his attitudes coecomes more confidently negative, "yz" 
becomes “only a string of events each of which separately is 
more certain than the sihiice” He criticises Descartes for 
making a false assumption, namely, that thoughts imoly a thinker, 
and questions, "But why should theyp Why should not a thinker 
be simoly a panisis series of thoughts, connected with each 
other by causal laws?...When we say, '] think first this and then 
that,* we ought not to mean that there is a single entity ty" 
which has two successive thoughts. We ought to mean only that 
there are two successive thoughts which have causal relations 
of th: kind that makes us call them oarts of one biograohy, in 
the same sort of way in which successive notes may be parts of 
one tune..."° He seems to be very certain in his later think- 
ing that the possibility which he entertained at an earlier date 
is foreclosed, pssibly due to advances in psychology. He says, 
1. Russell, problems of philosophy, p. 80. 


2. Russell, Philosophy, p. 240. 
&. {bid., p. 163. 
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49. 
"In psychology equally (as yatter in physics) the ‘ego' has 
disappeared as an ultimate conception, and the unity or a per- 
sonality has become a peculiar causal nexus among a series of 
events....And it must be understood that the same reasons which 
lead to the rejection of substance lead also to the rejection 
of *things’ and *persons’ as ultimately valid concepts." 
Hume was almost certainly right. A person is not a single en- 
tity, but a series of events linked together by peculiar causal 
laws.” 

Again we are almost tempted to ovoint out that Russell, 
like Hume, saws off the bough on which he sits when he dis- 
penses with the Self, for one cannot say "When I look within 
I find only mental states" without involving the Self in the 
judgment. The existence of the Self is the precondition of the 
Judgment; it is the 1. So xussell in criticising Descartes 
Says he ought to say that "He finds doubt going on,"*> (Italics 
mine) but the existence of "He" betrays the presence of the 
Self. This, then, is the difficulty, that while wr. Russell 
dissolves the Self into events and denies its existence he is 
forced to use it in his thinking. 

The necessity of using this concept is evident when he 
comes to discussing wind. we points out tnat it is certain 
that "there are grouns (of mental events) having that kind of 
unity that makes us call them one mind. There are two marked 
1. Russell, philosophy, p. 243. 


@.ibid., ps 240s 
3. [bid., p. 163. 
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50. 
characteristics of a mind, first, it is connected with a certain 
body; secondly, it has the unity of one texneriencea.'" 1 (Italics 
mine). 

Further use of the comcept Self is abundantly evident in 
his ethical writings. ye tells us that that person is the 
brightest prospect for happiness who is motivated by a single 
purpose. "“gontinuity of puroose is one of the most essential 
ingredients of happiness in the long run.” Hapviness cones 
more easily to those who “regard their lives as a whole...since 
they will gradually build up those circumstances from which they 
can derive contentment and self-respect, whereas the others will 
be blown about by tho winds of circumstance now this way, now 


Wo yr. Russell warns 


that, without ever arriving at any haven. 
us that constructive purnoses are not born with us. They are 
a matter of, shall we say, achievenent, “But constructive pur- 
poses do not easily som themselves in a boy's mind if he is 
living a life of distractions and dissivations, for in that case 
his thoughts will always be directed towards the next pleasure 
rather than towards the distant achievement."* 

Speaking of hapoinass as an achievement is not a false 
reading of wr. Russell since his own opdinion is that "happiness 
must be for most men and women, an achievement rather than a 


gift ot the gods, and in this achievement effort, both inward 


and outward, must olay a ereat part."> It may be remenbered 


1. Russell, Dhilosoohy, p. 286. 


2. Russell, The Conquest of Hapviness, p. 211. 
De [bid. ? De 219. 


oe [bid 9 DD. 64-65, 
5. [bid., pe 232. 
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‘SR. 
that he entitles his book the Conquest of yapoiness, 

We might go further ana say that this achieving of happi- 
ness is toryr. Russell a selective process. He voints out that 
"the practical need of morals arises from the conflict oi desires, 
whether of different peovle or of the same person at different 


times or at one time." 


The solution of this conflict: involves 
a process of selection. Furthermore, he rules out certain 
desires such as drunkennes because they are not the exoression 
of an “integrated” verson; Liigubiieabiaaa tne abrogation of 

"the painful necessity of thought." That happiness is a 
selective process is further illustrated by the fact that it 
depends, as we noted, unon "constructive vurvoses" and these 

do not "form themselves". wpanoiness is now beginning to take 

on a rather comolex appearance, gust how comolox it is wr. 
Russel] tells us, “all unhenoiness denends unon some kind of 
jisintegration or lack of integration; there is disintegration 
within the self through lack of coordination between the conscious 
aud the sonscious mind; there is lack oi integration between b& 


the self and socisty....The happy man is the men who does not 


Ww 


suffer from either of these failures of unitye..” 
This making of happiness a selective process depending 
uoon “constructive purposes” which are the manitesiation of an 
"integration" within the “self is a very interesting conclusion 
to draw from the oremise that the Self is a "string of events", 


1. Russell, What ~ Believe, vo. 35. 
2. Russell, Conquest of Hapoiness, po. 248-49, 
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52% 
The good life is made to depend unon a Self which does not exist. 
This is the fundamental nes Sens The good lite which yr. 
Russell elaborates so edmirably in his ethics devends for its 
realization upon an entity or agency, the existence of which he 
denies in his philosophy. Thus ethics is left witnout a parent; 
the matrix unon which ethics devends for its life is dissolved 
away. ff consistency of thought means anything to a ohilosopher 
(and wr. Russell is zéalous in his support of it) it follows 
that at this point, whers his ethics joins his philosovhy, there 
is a flaw which is the undoing of his system. The trouble is 
in regard to his ethics, not that ciitog lio not praiseworthy, but 
that — standsin direct sontradiction to his nhilosovhy, an 


error which a careful thihker should be anxious to avoid. 


There is besides this contradiction, which is fundamental 
and deadly, a further confusion in regard to wr. Russellts use 
(or rather abuse) of the hedonistic voint of view. We have 
noted that he professes to write as a kehohaeiue The standard 
of good is desire, “nutside human desires there is no moral 
standard.” Anything is good orovided it is desired. "g 
Single desire is no better and no worse, considered in isolation, 
than any other." Morality arises from the fact that there is 
conflict among desires either in the individual himself or 
between the desires of the individual and society. Consequently, 


1. Russell, The Conquest of Happiness, p. 247. 
2. Russel], What T Believe, p. 32. 


S. TRid., p. 84. 
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53. 

the moral task becones the establishing of harmony among the 
desires and the summum bonum the achieving of maximum satistac- 
tion for desire. "The supreme moral rule should, trerefore, be, 
Act so as to romans harmonious rather than discordant harkrcate. 
The achieving of harmonious desire, or havoiness, is the good. 

We confess that this does have a heéonistic tang about 
it and that arguing for happiness as the greatest good is ortho-= 
dox hedonism, but the question in our mind is, How can one be 
a consistent hedonist and still contend for a distinction in 
pleasures, The choice of one vleasure as over against another 
mresupposes a standard of judgment which is not nleasure but 
something else other than vleasure. postry becomes better than 
pushpin only when the Self which appreciates poetry is given 
a higher rating than the one which aporeciates pushpin only, 
and when this position is taken pleasures are no longer good in 
themselves but good in relation to a Self. The Self, not 
pleasure,becomes the greatest good. 

This has ever been the fault with hedonism. BEvicurus 
is always becoming better than his philosophy and introducing 
distinctions to which he is not logically entitled. wr Russell 
is victim of this fallacy. He starts out by saying that one 
desire is as good as another and finishes by advocating control 
of the passionate desires and advocating through education the 


cultivation of the desire for knowledge, because, sunnosedly, 


1. Russell, philosonhy, p. 234. 
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54. 
it axepted more profound satisfactions. "“yntellectual curiosity, 
for examnle affords a mild diffused satisfaction, whereas drugs 
orovide ecstasy followed by despair."* 

While writing as a hedonist he looks to the Reasor for 
guidance in distinguishing between desires, "The hatred of reason, " 
he says, “which is common in our time is very largely due to the 
fact that the overstions of reason are not conceived in a 
sufficiently fundamental way. ‘mhe man divided against himself 
looks for excitement and distraction; he loves strong passions, 
not for sound reasons, but because for the moment they take him 
outside himself and prevent the painful necessity of thought. 
Any passion is to him a form of intoxication, and since he 
cannot conceive of fundamental happiness (jtalics mine) all 
relief from pain appears to him solely possible in the form of 
intoxication. This, however, is the symotom of a deen-seated 
malady. Where there is no such malady the greatest hapoiness 
comes with the most complete possession of one's PN eee. 

It is on this ground that he dismisses the desires for excess 

in drink and drugs, and while we admire the conclusion we marvel 
that he is able to draw it=mas a hedonist. perhaps the incon-= 
sistency is additional testimony to the superior merit of the 
conclusion, since he is willing to hazard it against such odds. 

The criticism here is essentially the same as the one 


preceding, namely, that wr. Russell transcends his nremises in 


1. Russell, philosovhy, p. 231. 
2. Russell, Conquest of yaopiness, po. 109, 
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55. 
drawing his conclusions, which is more of a tribute to yr. 


Russel] than to his philosophy. 


A final criticism of yr. Russell is the fact that the 
consequence of his theoretical ethics is subjectivity. we 
admits this freely, "J cannot, therefore, vrove that my view 
of the good life is right; 7 can only state my view, and hope 
that as many as vossible will apres.” There is no compulsion 
in a judgment of oughtness because thers is no such thing as 
"knowledge" in ethics. "yz do not think there is, strictly 
speaking, such a thing as ethical knowledge. yf we desires 
to achieve some end, knowledge may show us the means, and this 
knowledge may loosely vass as ethical. But J do not believe 
that we can decide what sort of conduct is right or wrong except 
by reference to its vrobable stneasnasenes’ The ends we pursue 
are not decided by reason;they are given in desire. 

Desire is the basis of ethics and taken senarately one 
desire is as good as another. The ohly distinction between 
desires is the fact that some tend to produce harmony while 
others foster discord. fn a larger sense, therefore, we may 
term a desire "good" if it tends to encourage harmony for in 
harmony thare is the largest realization for geet” 

This makes ethics entirely personal and subjective. Truth 
in ethics is what the individual or his group wishes or desires, 
1. Kussel], What 1 Believe, p. 29. 


hs Tbid. 
5. Russel], philosophy, p. 234. 
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56. 
There is no moral judgement which is objectively valid and bind- 
ing uvon 21] reasonable individuals. 

“tr. Russell did not always hold this view. we formerly 
believed thet “pood and bad are qualities which belong to objects 
independently of our opinions, just as much @s round and square 
do; and when two peonle differ as to whether a thing is good, 
only one of them can be right, though it may be wery hard to 
know which is right. 

There is stil] a glimmer of this objectivity in his essay, 
"A Free yan's Worship."” Here he admits that good and evil nave 
no objective basis in the world of nature. The objective world 
takes no cognizance of man’s desires and offers no sunvort for 
his values, These values are the vroduct of causes "which had 
no vrevision of the ond they were achieving.* Wature is in no 
way interested in man's hones, fears, or ideals and in the snd 
all these will perish beneath the “debris of a universes in ruins," 
But in the face of this wr. Russell turns to the worshio of ideals, 
man "with his knowledge of good and evil™ must tane his desires 
and burn with "passion for eternal things." Mhese eternal things 
are man's ideals. yan worshivs “at the shrine that his own hands 
have built." The temole of man’s worship is buiit in the land 
of the imagination; it is made of "music...architecture...and 
the golden sunset magic of lyrics"; it encompasses the kingdom 


of reason. He seems to imply in this essay that this tennole 


1. Quoted by George Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, pp.140-41. 
2. mysticism and pogic, third essay. 
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57. 
of worshiv is, or ought to be, the shrine of civilized man every- 
where and that although it has only a human validity it is valid 
for all humans. 

This implication is doubtless the betrayal of his desire 
to attach some weight to the things which he finds valuable, but 
criticism has forced him to retreat from this desire and to 
surrender the modicum of objectivity which is implied here. ye 
later (1917) writes, "In theoretical Ethics, the position advo- 
cated in *The Soak aura Worship’ is not quite identical with 
that which y hold now, y feel less convinced than yj did then 
(1902) of the objectivity of good and evil." Nr again he 
Says, "There is a view, advocated e.g. by Br. G.E. yoors, that 
*good' is an indefinable notion, and that we know a vriori cer- 
tain general provositions about the kinds of things that are 
good on their own account. Such things as hanniness, knowledge, 
aporeciation of beauty ars known to be good, according to Dr. 
~ssoore; it is also known that we ought to act so as to create 
what is good and nrevent whet is bad, yz formerly held this 
view myself, but 7 was led to abandon it, partly by rr. 
Santayana's Winds of Doctrine. J] now think that good ard bad 
are derivative from desire."* (1927) We may conclude, there- 
fore, that his final position is that of complete subjectivity 
in ethics. 

The consequence of this subjectivity, aside from the fact 


1. sussell, wysticism and Logic, preface, p. v. 
2. Russel], philosovhy, p. 250. 
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58. 

that the corollary of it is nescience in science, which yr. 
Russel] would not accept, is the destructive effect it has uvon 
the relation between his theoretical and his practical ethics. 
Given no more than he provides in his theoretical ethics it is 
ditricult to see how we ever rose above the ethic of barbarism. 
We can understand how one who has, through control and self- 
cultivation, achieved the "love" level of life would not be 
temoted to exchange his system of values for those at the level 
of unbridied passion. But how can we logically ever achieve 
the love level if we are convinced that, taken sevarately, one 
desire is as good as another and all are vourely subjective? 
What motive is there for contro] or achievement? How do we 
ever come by the knowledge that love is better than hateo 

So long as good desires have been achieved, having been 
created by the use of another logic, wr. Russell's theories wil) 
justify them, but his theories of themselves have nothing in 
them to insnvire the cultivation of good desires, for any desire 
is good provided it does not interfere with other degires either 
in the indiviauval or the group. we says "Tf we arrive unexvectedly 
in Kobinson grusoets island and find him studying botany, we 
Shall think better of him than if we find him dead drunk on his 
last bottle of whiskey. But why should wep ye would not be 
interfering with the desires of any one else and he could easily 


be conceived as having no desire whatever to study botany. Why 


1. Russell, Philosophy, p. 251. 
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59. 

then should we think it better if he studied botany? yntrinsically 
studying botany is no better than getting drunk, in fact, it is 
not as good as getting drunk if one does not desire it. The 
situation cannot be relieved by epnealing to the judgment that 
he “ought to prefer to study botany" because, as yr. Russell 
admits, on the basis of his princinvles, "ought" is "merely what 
someone else wishes us to dosire.n* Further, "it seems not 
possible to judge whether anything is intrinsically valuable un- 
less we have exverienced something of the same kind.*” 

With no more ethicel equinment than this we could never 
have risen above the ethics of barbarism, and the only reasons 
that could be given a civilized man to dissuade him from barbarous 
passions is the fast Hild “tile majority might vote against him. 
This is the whole truth if we assum@ that the individual has no 
other desires to conflict with the barbarous nassions, an assumption 
which is rendered not at all difficult by some observations. 
This teing the case, yr. Russell's orincinles force us logically 
to pronounce these passions "good." 

But here again yr. Russell voroves better than his philosovhy. 
He maintains the primacy of love as against hate, and for neason 
as against passion. ye contends that "jt is impossible to cause 
aman to do right things consistently unless he has the right 
desires. And the right desires cannot be oroduced merely by 


05 


praising them or desiring to have them. (Italics mine). 


1. Russell, Wheat 1 Believe, p. 29, 


2. Russell, problems of Philosophy, p. 118. 
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60. 

He speaks of "standards of a a All these things may be 
true, but he holds these truths in contradiction to his basic 
theories. Pe has no right to talk of "right" desires when his 
theory commits him to subjectivity. The most that he is entitled 
to is his "opinion" of what is right. He soveaks of changing 
desires thru education” but to justify this, one would have to 
appeal to a standard of goodness other than desire, else why 
talk of modifying desirep yf we annoly consistently the vrinciples 
of yr. Russell's theoretical ethics to a Robinson Crusoe who 
has no interest in botany we should have to conclude that it is 
good to find him "dead drunk on his last bottle of whiskey." 
Anc further if we stay by our theoretical guns we shell heve to 
ssy that we are not entitied to entertain the vossibility of 
changing his desires, since to do so would imolf that our desires, 
which we would be recommending to him, are true andhis false, 
and this conclusion cannot be consistently drawn from the premises 
Which define the good in terms of any desires which do not vro- 
duce conflict. 

But wr. Russell does not, in his practical ethics, draw 
the bitter conclusion of his theoretical ethics. Jn writing 
ethical maxims and ideals he transcends his theoretical ethics, 


and the weakness is that he does this at the exvense of consistengy. 


In conclusion, we may sumaarize our study as follows, 


1. Russell, warriage and yorals, o. 31]. 
2. Russell, philosonhy, 0. 235. — 
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61. 

A study of yr. Russell's orastical ethics as revealed in reforms in 
education, politics, marriege, and pversonal conduct leads us to 
approve and accept his basic prinsivxles, and to believe that 
these can be defended against the superficial criticisms usually 
waged against them. However, a study of the relation of his 
practical ethics to his philosoohy and to his theoretical ethics 
reveals weaknesses and confusion at three ooints; (1)his philo-= 
sophical position forbids his using the concent Self, but he 
uses this sonceot surrentitiously in his discussion of mind and 
in his practical ethics; (2)he professes to write as a hadonist 
but transcends hedonism by making a distinction between desires; 
(5)the consequence of his theorztical ethics is ethical subjece 
tivity, but he avoids this conseguencs in vrazstice when he 
soeaks of “standards of rectitude” and right" desires. 

In a word, our sonslusion is that wr. muss32]] himself is 
the bast refutation of his vhilosonhy, for he sonsistently vroves 


himself better than his ohilosovhy vernits him to bs. 
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